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t, without which we cannot eNpect to form ;of our capital cities can boast of a few por- 
c complete man — the harmonious man, ; traits an J a few battle pictures. But as yet 
Hnte development corresponds with nature we have not paid much public tribute to the 



id the ideals of the past. 

,n the best men of our best cities raise 
'or the purchase of the works of art, 
ienwe shall boast of the progress of art in 
ie United States. Such a fund ought to be 
lised in the principal towns of this country, 
„d it should be devoted to the patronage 
f American art as soon as these towns have 
ccured casts in plaster of the leading ex- 
mples of antique sculpture If art had 
eally progressed in our land to the extent we 
ould wish it had, so that we might affirm 
bat we as a people afford evidence that we 
jvc the beautiful, even more than the fic- 
m'al, which is the present stage of our 
ommon taste for art, every town would have 

gallery of its ablest men, and of its most 
eautiiul women. Honest and illustrious 
itizens and rarely beautiful women should 
lave all the local immortality that art might 
ecure for them. A town would, in this wr.y, 
lot only encourage art, but it would foster 
cverence, honor its best men and women, 
mil illustrate its past. Such a public patron- 
ise of art would show a democratic society 
lot less intelligent than an aristocratic 
ociety; it would show us a "community ed- 
icated to a point which now seems to be 
cached only by a few favored individuals, 
iducated to appreciate and honor the best 
wults of civilization, ability applied to the 
Jiiblic good in great or useful men — beauty, 
Ih^mmon property of all eyes, in the faces 
il^^otiful women. 

A town gallery might show us, in the 
;ourse of several generations, a group ol 
romen who would contest the palm of beauty 
with the ladies of the famous courts of mo- 
narchical countries, and the municipality of 
an obscure city of an American State might 
boast of its beautiful women as we now boast 
of the beauties of the court of Charles II 
But, as beautiful women, like men of ability, 
are very apt to be drawn to the greatest 
centers of life, we fear the galleries of Wash- 
ington, New York, Boston and Chicago 
would soon claim the loveliness of the 
country districts just as these cities claim the 
best men of the country. But the point is just 
here i the town should possess itself of the por- 
traits of such of its sons and daughters who 
have distinguished themselves in the world. 
The native town may have been too nar- 
row afield for the great man, but it is not too 
small a place to take pride in having been his 
birth-place. 

How far are we from such an understand- 
ing of the practical use of the artist in 
•ociety? We are yet so far from it that the 
written proposition, the moment it include* 
"thing of beauty rather than a thing of 
Wial vanity, sounds strange to us. We are 
•o far from the sentiment of the beautiful 

tO ven tne P l,u '' c galleries of our largest 
cSirdo not illu>tratc anything but our wish 
•o honor public men and illustrate history. 
The Greeks and Italians had the wish to do 
*>ore, to honor the beautiful. 

The Governor's rooms and the State I louses ! vancini 



beautiful. Yel what wc fail to do in our 
public capacity we often do in our private 
life, and we have, in our homes portraits and 
landscapes, which in some cases ought to be 
in a public gallery. But real progress in art 
means that individual taste has become a 
general taste ; that the private idea has be- 
come a public one ; that all that has charmed 
or exalted the individual has been placed 
within the reach of a people. We are on the 
way to such a result, and New York and 
Boston are alike working to establish muse- 
ums of art. Meantime, individual artists are 
working out the national or native American 
dea of art ; they are expressing in marble 
or on canvas their personal idea or personal 
experience, and anthing else from the studios 
of bur artists is a sign of feebleness and 
retrogression— a sign of spurious art; that 
is, something we do not want. Progress in 
art is development of native germs, and 
general understanding and love of every 
form of the beautiful. We should be grate- 
ful for every bit of ancient and foreign 
art; in fact, we should seek to get exam- 
ples of ancient and foreign art, for they 
are necessary as an aid in the cultiva- 
tion of the historic sense. But we must 
not forget the vital truth that all precious art 
is the result of the actual experience of a peo- 
ple, and is not made, but merely refined in its 
expression, by museums of art and the teach- 
ing of foreign artists. All good art is per- 
sonal i 't > s the ideal of a solitary observer of 
nature. The child or man who strolls into 
the woods and for the first time sees the 
beauty of a flower, has the sentiment of the 
beautiful revealed to him; his casual expe- 
rience is a key to the constant life of the 
true artist. In our country, art, which is 
now an idea in a few minds, which has just 
won a few refined advocates and enlisted a 
host of lovers of the pictorial, is yet to be- 
come a general taste, a general pleasure, as 
it is in France, where it does so much for 
the pleasure of the eye and the elevation ol 
common life. Think, for an instant, what a 
poor creature a Frenchman would be without 
his museums and art galleries. Can we ex- 
pect to be much more with less means ot 
social stimulus? And was it not the great 
Goethe who said that we should endeavor 
every day to see a beautiful picture, read a 
poem, and hear a little music, and so keep 
alive our sentiment of the ideal, so cultivate 
a love of the beautiful? und then he tells us 
that we must do this, for the useful will take 
care of itself. 



" As with books, one class of art gives 
way to another, in which the same thought 
is renewed in a fresh shape, so that, though 
the dead form decays, the spirit lives and 
passes on, let us hope, into a superior. 
I'hat which I desire now to emphasize is, 
that the average art of America i> of no more 
worth that the average literature of its jour- 
nals. Both arc cheap and rapid productions 
to meet the immediate wants of a people, 
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A GREAT " AL.IGORICAL," 

WORK. 
Who was that poet who wrote, a few 
months ago, a rhymed "Order :oi a Picture," 
which jingled so pleasantly, and brought 
up such pretty images to our ken? It doesn't 
matter whether it was Alice Cary, or Horace 
Greeley, or what other gentle melodist ; the 
"Order" was a very clever affair — much 
more judicious than that which Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, the New York millionaire, sent 
over to Paris a year or two ago, and which 
has enabled Mr. Yvon, a hitherto very rep- 
uable artist of Ihe French metropolis, to 
paint himself down an ass, all over 1,200 
square feet of canvas. 

You have read the story in the papers? 
The order was for an allegorical picture, 
which should, 1st, be forty feet by thirty in 
area, and 2d, convey, through figures and 
other allegorical representations, an idea of 
the greatness of the American nation. The 
result is, Stewart is $30,000 out of pocket, 
his friends are embarrassed at the necessity 
of praising his picture when he shall get it 
hung on his walls, and poor Yvon, the artist, 
is hooted wherever he goes. 

And that is not the worst of the conse- 
quences. Behold the force of example and 
emulation! Here is Jubal Lee, of Chicago, 
grain speculator, real estate owner and gen- 
ral capitalist, in fact, millionaire and solid 
man of Chicago, who, hearing of Mr. Stew- 
art's canvas, has determined not to be 
outdone, and has, therefore, in a letter 
to Minister Washburne, ordered something 
wheh shall "beat Stewart's, if it's in 
the cards to do it." The sole object of this 
communication, Mr. Editor of the Review, 
is to furnish you with the manuscript of Mr- 
Lee's letter. How I came by it is no matter. 
That's a diplomatic secret, which will come 
out in due 

ORDER. 
Chicago, May 1, 1870. 
Hon. E. B. Washburne, 

U. S. Minister ect. Parris ; 
Dear Sir: — Having learned some facts 
elative of the aligorical picture recently 
painted by a Parris artist, for Mr. Stewart, of 
which is said to be a great affair, and having 
resolv'd to beat Stewart, as I have yealded 
to No 1 in Chicago, in my devotion to Art 
as a patron of the same to the extent of my 
limited Means. 

Mr. Washburne I want an Aligoricle Pict. 
42 ft. x 36 or thereabouts leastways larger by 
a clean yard ea. way than Stewarts and wch is 
to be tippecal of the hist. &charactttre of our 
Great Western Metropolis. You know what 
Chi. is and what 6he is bound to Be the 
four most City of the Globe all right you go 
ahead and give the Order to such Artist as 
you may select subject to the Hints below. 

1 dunt want Stewarts artist. I want some- 
body who can beat him handsome Just 
whitewash him every time. I like Mr. 
Chrome very well his works are very popu- 
lar in Chi. If he is in Parris please Engage 
lii-n at any price under $50,000. 
Mv Ideas as to the Pict. air these 
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1st To Be 42x36 feet as I have already 
stip.'ted. 

3d To Be of good stout canvass, with good 
Quality of oil, color and Varnish — he to fur- 
nish Frame 1st class Frame. 

3d To Contain follow'g Objects tippecal of 
Chicago : 

(1) One Grain Elcv..tor, Chicago Pat- 
tern, with seven (7) vessels discharging 
Rejected wheat and seven (7) do Receiving 
No. i Do. Tippecle of Chi. ingenuity. 

(30) Thirty R. R. Trains all diverging 
into one deapot from all pts. of Compass. 

(60) Sixty Tugs towing Lumber Vessels 
up and Doun a small River (lay it on thick 
for the River) and 60,000 people a waiting at 
the Bridges for the Tugs to Pass. (Throw a«. 
much Impatience as possible into faces of 
people aforesaid.) 

These objects will occupy the four ground. 
Then in the hack ground I want Following 
Objects : 

(1) Sale of real estate, representing round 
lot of acre property going for $50 an Acre ; 
also same going next year at $50 a foot front. 
(Tippecleof Rappid Rice of Chi. Propperty.) 

(1) Scene on Change representing specu- 
lator with $2.50 in his pocket, selling 100, 
coo wheat Buyer's Option all August, (Tip 
pecle of Boldness and Enterprise of Chic.) 

(1) Divorce suit in Court tippecle of un 
certainty of life Particularly married life 
Also, exterior of Chicago Court House of 
which I send 3'ou a copv in plain B:ack and 
White. 

(15) Fifteen Base Ball people evaporating 
amid the clouds. Nine (9) players in white 
hose and six (6) Backers in sack cloth. 
(They will do for Angells in the Clouds.) 

(2) Two godesses Godess of Enterprise re- 
ceiving Piece offerings frm G'dess of Indus- 
try. Industry surounded by sheaves ect. tip- 
pecle of Agriculture, and Enterprise wearing 
helmcet of Brass, let down over the face, 
and leaning upon building 9 stories high 
with French Roof and Marble ft. tippecle 
of Enterprise (Make Limbs of G'desses 
plump and handsome.) 

(3) Three Female Figures nearly newd 
tippecleof Past Present and future, Present 
about life size, with head of Past just stick- 
ing out of pocket Past very small and Mag- 
ger. Future so Large as to be crowded off 
the Canvass all except foot, leg and Hand, 
just ready to Gobble up Present Tippecle 
of Progress. 

The position of these objects to be some- 
what according to the diaphram given below. 
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You know, Mr. Wasburnc, that as ever 
thing in a Pict. depends on what wc call 



A/mosfiltcrc of the Piece I for'd to you per 
ocean exp. a bottle of Chic, river Water, 
wh. you can present the artist with my com- 
pliments. He can judge by taking a few 
whiffs what the Atmosphere will be about 
Here. 

Please attend to this and send Bill for yr. 
services. 

Your obt servt. 

Jubal Lee. 
P. S. Beat Stewarts Pict. if its in the 
cards to do it and draw as Required. 

J.L. 
Trusting that "Mr. Chromo" was readily 
found and engaged, and that Chicago will 
not be obliged to wait long for the day when 
she can boast a bigger and more "tippecle" 
picture than New York, I remain, 

Yours for art, 
P. Green. 

A FAMOUS PICTURE BY AN 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 

BY HILDA ROSEVELT. 

In the midst of the rapid material develop 
ment of the Pacific coast, there has been but 
little leisure to bestow upon what are termed, 
in contradistinction to mere utility, tie fine 
arts, and apparently but little taste to en- 
courage such development. One involun- 
tarily speaks of such subjects with an apolo- 
gy for the intrusion ; and, only on rare occa- 
sions, in visiting the picture stores, which 
constitute the public galleries, meets any- 
thing better than the crude attempts of in- 
ferior artists. But it is not fair to judge of 
the appreciation of art, of a whole people, 
especially of an American people, by public 
galleries. 

It is in the private collections of the 
wealthy citizens that the first indications of 
a taste for art must be sought, and will usual- 
ly be found, and in such a collection is Van- 
derlyn's celebrated picture of "Caius Marius 
on the Ruins of Carthage." 

This painting possesses that two-fold in- 
terest which works of merit and age so fre- 
quently, indeed, so almost universally attain. 
First in regard to its real merit as a work of 
art; secondly to its individual history — the 
accidents and incidents which have befallen 
or are connected with it. 
• The fame and story of the picture are un- 
doubtedly better known than the picture itself, 
but I venture to reprint it, as I have had all 
of the incidents fresh from the present own- 
er, the Rt. Rev. W. T. Kip, in whose family 
it has been for two generations. 

It was painted in Rome, in 1S07, and ex- 
hibited in the Louvre at Paris, the following 
year, among a collection of twelve hundred 
pictures, and there received a gold medal 
from the Emperor Napoleon as the wcrk of 
the greatest merit at the exhibition. In one 
of Vanderlyn's letters on this subject, there 
is a touch of the true artist spirit. He savs : 
" The reception Marius met in Rome, when 
exhibited, from the artists there from various 
parts of Europe, was full as flattering to me 
as the award of the Napoleon gold medal 
which it received the next year in Paris."— 
••I left Rome in December, and arrived in'cil ner largest and most victorous armies, 



Paris in the beginning of 1S0S, and exhibit- 
ed my picture there in the spring, at the 
public exhibition of the Louvre, where it re- 
ceived the medal through the hands of Baron 
Deurn. He had first seen it in my studio 
and expressed himself thus in favor of the 
picture, ' Cela porte un grande C/iaraciure,' 
which was precisely what I had aimed at." 

It is said that Napoleon was desirous of 
purchasing the picture for the Louvre. But 
the artist designed it as the nucleus of a na- 
tional art gallery in the city of New York. 

He brought the picture to America in 1815, 
but failed in his hope of founding a great 
public gallery. It was exhibited for some 
time in our Atlantic cities, and afterwards 
sold to the family of the present owner. It 
has since been exhibited to the public on a 
few occasions, and is generally known only 
by reputation and through the medium of an 
engraving published at New York, by the 
Art Union, in 1S42. I could not but think, 
as I looked at this picture, the other day, and 
heard its history, that it seemed almost an 
exile in this crude civilization. Painted in 
Rome in the atmosphere of artists and tra- 
ditional art, taking a foremost rank in criti- 
cal estimation at the Louvre, and afterwards 
gaining for it6elf a peculiar place in the 
slow appreciation for fine art by the Ameri- 
can public, (it was not until after the death 
of the artist that the people of Kingston, 
Vanderlyn's native village, made overtures 
for the picture; seveta! public galleries were 
also at the same time desirous of obtaining 
it,) it has been again transferred to the out- 
posts of culture, and i6 the source of private, 
not national, appreciation. 

The medal itself, after meeting with vari- 
ous fortunes, is at last in the hands of the 
owner of the picture. It was twice pawned, 
for Vanderlyn seems to have possessed a full 
share of the peculiar improvidence of art- 
ists. * 

The medal has on one side a fine head of 
Napoleon, and on the other, within a laurel 
wreath, the inscription, 

Exposition 
Au Salon 
De 1S0S. 

John 
Vandzrlyn, 

Peintre. " 

As a work of art the praise which has been 
awarded Vanderlyn's " Marius " by critics 
universally leaves little to be said. The' 
picture is one which so forcibly expresses — 
from the position of the figure, the expres- 
sion of the countenance and from the sur- 
roundings—the history of Marius, that one 
hardly needs the interpreter. 

Conquered by his enemies, deserted by his 
friends, he had at length taken refuge in 
Africa. He had just landed there whet*, an 
officer came with a message from Pnctor 
Sextilius. informing him that he would be 
treated as a publie enemy. We can realize 
how great an indignity Marius iclt this to be 
when we remember that he had alreadv been 
Consul of Rome six times, he had comand- 



